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the sovereignty of Mexico, but merely protection for the frontiers of the 
United States. President Wilson's attitude thus shows a contempt for 
a government that does not rest upon the real consent of the governed ; 
but a high respect for the use of mediation, and a scorn for the use of 
force by a powerful state to coerce a small state. 

In dealing with the Chinese loan, Wilson declined to sanction the 
practice of "dollar diplomacy" because it might lead to interference in 
the internal political affairs of China. He stood for the open door of 
friendship and mutual advantage. Towards Japan he acted with de- 
liberation, patience and mutual understanding. He insisted on and 
secured the repeal of the act exempting the coastwise trade of the 
United States from tolls for the use of the Panama Canal, because he 
believed the sanctity of a treaty with Great Britain had been violated 
by this act. 

In the diplomacy dealing with the world war, President Wilson, by 
soundness of reasoning and facility of expression, made himself at once 
the leading spokesman of the neutrals, and for the same reason he now 
occupies a primacy for the Allies, since our entrance into the war. His 
passion for democracy is such as to make him willing to have the United 
States enter the world war in order to make the world "safe for democ- 
racy," — a new kind of Monroe Doctrine given an international applica- 
tion. The authors have done an interesting and timely piece of work. 

J. S. Young. 

University of Minnesota. 

The Rebuilding of Europe. By David Jaynb Hill. (New 
York: The Century Company. 1917. Pp. x, 289.) 

Those who are familiar with Dr. Hill's earlier volumes and who have 
admired in their author the combination of a strong sense for the value 
of law with an equally strong belief in the necessity of its progressive 
development to meet human needs, will not be disappointed in the pres- 
ent volume where the same mental attitude is applied to the more 
complex and more pressing problem of international relations. In 
The People's Government and in Americanism, what it is, Dr. Hill exam- 
ines the spirit of our domestic institutions and emphasizes that rights 
are based upon an intuition of mutual obligation, that law is not the 
result of a sovereign decree but the embodiment of principles of justice 
inherent in human reason. Self-government is therefore a government 
controlled by self-discipline and self-restraint, and is the very anti- 
thesis of absolutism whether of kings or of popular majorities. So too 
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in The Rebuilding of Europe Dr. Hill points out the contrast between 
the absolute state and the democratic state in respect to the attitude of 
each towards the authority of international law as it has existed in the 
past and towards the possible strengthening of its authority and the 
enlargement of its scope in the future. He emphasizes at the start that 
"the Great War was not in its beginning, and is not now, so much a 
struggle between different forms of government as it is a question 
regarding the purpose and spirit of all governments;" and in chapter 
after chapter he shows the intimate connection between the possibility 
of a stable international peace, based upon law and justice, and the 
theory of the individual state whether as a "will to power" or as a 
'will to justice." In considering the problem of "International Organ- 
ization" Dr. Hill differs from the advocates of the League to Enforce 
Peace and other plans for "a general international government" in that 
he is prepared to admit into a league of nations only the smaller group 
of constitutional states which have "approximately identical types of 
government." He is opposed to anything in the nature of a "super- 
state," but on the other hand urges forcibly the need of the "renuncia- 
tion, to some extent at least, of absolute sovereignty," and goes so far as 
to hold that the constitutional states, assembled in conference, must be 
ready to "submit to any decisions in the nature of general laws which 
after full discussion the large majority is willing to accept and agrees 
to observe." 

Though popular in form Dr. Hill's volume will prove of more than 
passing value. He is dealing with the fundamental principles of law 
and justice which in their various aspects must underlie all forms of 
government, national or international. The only regret of the reader 
will be that the several chapters of the volume, being a reprint of maga- 
zine articles and of public lectures, do not present their thought with 
that conciseness of language and logic of sequence which would more 
effectively direct the attention of the country to the vital problems they 
discuss. 

C. G. Fenwick. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

Political History of Poland. By E. H. Lewinski-Corwin. 
(New York: The Polish Book Importing Company. 1917. 
Pp. xv, 628.) 

This is the most detailed and comprehensive, and one of the most 
readable and illuminating of the numerous histories of Poland which 



